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ABSTRACT 



Created to offer staff development to local school districts 
and instructors of preservice teachers in Texas, this guide explains how to 
design a successful intervention program that provides short-term, intensive, 
one-on-one instruction for children who need help with reading and writing. 

In these materials, participants will learn about field-based literacy labs 
in general and about a particular lab called The Reading Club. The 
information and activities are designed to generate discussion about the 
issues involved in establishing a lab, including organization and 
instructional approaches that support the state curriculum (Texas Essential 
Knowledge and Skills, TEKS) . It includes five sections of materials for 
workshop presenters: (1) an Introduction; (2) Professional Development, which 

includes speaker's notes and activities to accompany the overhead 
transparencies; (3) Handouts and Overhead Masters, which present key points 
and activities for the workshop; (4) Readings / Fo rms ; and (5) Appendix, which 
contain 19 references. (RS) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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What is the Texas Center for 
Reading and Language Arts ? 



The Texas Center for Reading and Language Arts was estab- 
lished to assist K-12 educators in enhancing the Reading and 
Language Arts skills of Texas students. 




Texas Center 

for-r^eading 

and language Arts 



” \ 

The Center's goals are: 

1) to provide teachers and future teachers with a 
thorough knowledge of the instructional principles 
underlying the English Language Arts curriculum 
adopted by the State Board of Education; 

2) to increase educators’ access to high-quality 
instructional models for all students; and 



3) to establish a coordinated system of teacher 
education and professional development in 
literacy instruction. 




Faculty from the University of Texas at Austin, in collaboration 
with the Mentor Schools Network, Region XIII Education Ser- 
vice Center, and the Austin Independent School District launched 
the Center. The Center’s multiple projects are designed to share 
successful strategies and current research in Language Arts and 
Reading instruction with Texas educators. 



The Purpose of this Guide 

This Guide is designed to offer staff development to Texas 
preservice teacher educators and local school districts interested 
in establishing a field-based literacy lab. In these materials, par- 
ticipants will learn about field-based literacy labs in general and 
about a particular lab called "The Reading Club.” The informa- 
tion and activities are designed to generate discussion about 
the issues involved in establishing a lab, including organization 
and instructional approaches that support the state curriculum 
(TEKS). 



Literacy Labs 

Both school-based and university- 
based labs served as models for 
universities and school districts. 



Teacher Education Models 

Elementary and secondary models 
were piloted to ensure that teachers 
are prepared to implement effective 
literacy instruction. 



Effective Mentoring 

Mentoring practices for new 
teachers were articulated through 
both print and video documents. 



Spotlight on Reading Schools 

Schools selected for demonstrated 
success of their students in reading, 
served as model programs and 
visitation sites. 



District Curriculum Alignment 

Austin 1SD demonstrated how a 
district can correlate its local 
curriculum with the state 
curriculum, teach its teachers, 
and support mentors. 
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Preparing for the Workshop 



Teacher educators, teachers, administrators, and others inter- 
ested in establishing a field-based literacy lab will find guide- 
lines within this manual. 



Materials 

• Professional Development Guide: Establishing a Field- 
based Literacy Lab. 

• Handouts for all participants. (See Section 3) 

• Readings for all participants. (See Section 4) 

Equipment 

• Overhead projector/marker 

• Pencils 

• Scissors 

• VCR/Monitor 

Room Arrangement 

Depending on group size — rounds of 6-8. 
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Introduction 



Overhead #1 



Using Overhead #1 , share 
with participants the pur- 
poses of a Field-based Lit- 
eracy Lab. 




Tocu Center 
, (or Reading 
,.*nd language Arts 



Introduction 



Purposes of a 
Field-Based Literacy Lab 

The purpose of the intervention 
program described in these 
materials is to provide short-term, 
intensive, one-on-one instruction 
for children who need reading and 
writing help. This intervention is 
designed to help students become 
independents readers and writers 
and be successful in their regular 
classrooms. 



Introduction: fioals 



Overhead #2 



r 



v 




In viewing Overheads #2 
and #3, the participants 
will be introduced to the 
goals of a Field-based Lit- 
eracy Lab for students and 
tutors. 
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Overhead #3 



Introduction: Goals 




Overhead #4 




Texas Center 
jbr Reading 
and langoags Arts 



Foundations of a Field- 
Based Literacy Lab 



Children's 

Literature 



Teacher 

Education 



Instruction and 
Assessment 



Reading 
and Writing 
Processes 



Reading 
Disabilities 
and Learning 
Theory 



Knowledge of 
Intervention 
Programs &c 
Strategies 



Motivation 

and 

Interest 



Introduction: 

Foundations 



• Using Overhead #4, intro- 
duce the participants to 
the foundations of the 
knowledge underlying a 
Field-based Literacy Lab. 

v___ J 
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Video: Building -the 
Reading Club 




• Before playing the video, 
share with participants a 
viewing guide (Overhead 
# 5 ). 

• Stop the video when you 
see the words “Lessons 
Learned.” 



Overhead #5 




Croup Activity 1 



Overhead #6 



• Guide participants in Group Activity 1 




— 

Viewing the Video (Part 1) 



Activity 1 





As you watch the first part of the video , . . 

1. Take a few minutes to jot down your impressions of the 
field-based literacy lab ("The Reading Club") as shown 
on the video. 



2. With your small group, discuss your impressions about the following: 

• Instruction 

• Assessment 

• Materials for instruction 



-J 
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How to Get Started 




How to Get Started in 
Developing a Field- 
Based Literacy Lab 




University 



— School 



* Community 



Params tere 



Resources 

/ I \ , 

Funding Grants Schools 





Who? 

• What? 

• When? 

• Where? 
* How? 



r~ \ 

• Using Overheads #7 and 
#8, point out factors in- 
volved in setting up a 
Field-based Literacy Lab. 

J 



Overhead #8 



Taxis Carrtar 
far Sliding 
and tanguigi Arts 




How to Get Started in 
Developing a Field- 
Based Literacy Lab 



Communication with 

Parents and School 





Materials 

Books 

Comics, magazines 
Pen, Paper, etc. 
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Group Activity 2 



Overhead #9 



Guide participants in Group Activity 2 



D 0 



Note: Refer participants to pages R3 and R4. 
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Take a Closer Look 
at Establishing a Lab 



Activity 2 



Divide into groups of six. Cut apart the steps. Let each member of the group lead a short discussion related to the step. 



Step 1 — Leadership Team 

1) Begin by choosing a director, i.e. a 
trained reading specialist who has 
worked extensively with 
struggling readers . . . 


Step 2 — The Program 

After establishing the leadership team, 
the parameters of the literacy lab have 
to be established. These parameters 
include: Who will the literacy lab . . . 


Step 3 — Resource Issues 

The cost of running a literacy lab can 
be quite expensive, especially during 
the early stages. Grants are often the 
sources for providing the needed . . . 


Step 4 — Communicating with the 
Teacher and Parents 

1) Contacting the parents or guardians of 
potential students with an 
introductory letter introducing the . . . 


Step S — Recruitment and Preparation 
of Volunteers 

1) Recruit community and university 
mentors and volunteers, under- 
graduate education students, and . . . 


Step 6 — Materials 

1) Provide texts of all genres, topics and 
levels. 

2) Take in materials from garage sales, 

secondhand stores, donations from . . . 

9 
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Assessment 



Overhead #10 




V 




Use Overhead #10 to 
point out the importance of 
assessments of reading 
and writing. 

Refer participants to pag- 
es R1 4 (Section 4) for a 
sample of an interview 
form. 



r?| Ttxfts Cento 
x' 'k*rud t*ngvULg# Art* 



Assessment: A 
Crucial Part of Every 

Reading Program 




Assessment 

• Tells what students 
know and do with their 
reading and writing. 

• Helps teachers 
make instructional 
decisions. 



• Begins the on-going 
relationship between 
tutor and student. 
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Assessment: Initial 




Useful Initial 
Assessments for Getting 
to Know the Reader 




A phonological awareness inventory 
is used to assess the ability to: 

• recognize and produce rhymes 

• identify beginning/ending 
sounds in words 

• blend phonemes into words 
•segment words into the 

individual phonemes 



u 




• Use Overhead #11 to in- 
troduce the components 
of any phonological 
awareness inventory. 

Note: The Texas Primary 
Reading Inventory is an 
example of an assess- 
ment tool with which Tex- 
as teachers should be 
familar. 





Overhead #12 




Assessment: Initial 
(con't) 



Use Overhead #12 to 
highlight the components 
of Emergent Literacy As- 
sessment by Marie Clay. 
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Assessment: Initial 



Overhead #13 



(Con't.) 



• Use Overhead #13 to 
highlight the components 
of the Informal Reading 
Inventory. 

J 




Useful Initial Assessments 
for Setting to Know the 
Readers (con’t) 




The Informal Reading Inventory (pre-primer 
through junior high levels) is used to: 

• estimate instructional and 
independent reading levels 

• provide directions for instructional 
interventions 

• provide information for compiling 
a profile of students' reading 
ability 



13 



Assessment: Ongoing 



Overhead #14 




• Using Overhead #14 ex- 
plain the purposes and 
procedures of ongoing 
assessment. 

• Explain to participants 
that they will see exam- 
ples of ongoing assess- 
ment in the next segment 
of the workshop. 
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Instruction: Overview 



Overhead #15 



A ™ The Literacy Lab Lesson 
Instructional Framework 



Parti 


Read aloud by tutor 


Part 2 


Fluent reading 


Part 3 


Supported reading 


Part 4 


Writing 


PartS 


Word Study 


Part 6 


Checking out books 





• Using Overhead #15, in- 
troduce participants to the 
six-part instructional 
framework for literacy lab 
lessons. 



v _y 



Overhead #16 




Purposes of the 
Read Aloud 




• Creating an enjoyable beginning to the session 

• Providing immersion in book language 

• Strengthening oral language through listening 
and discussion 

• Attending to students' motivations and interests 

• Supporting literacy learning 

16 



Instruction 
Part 1: Read Aloud 




• Using Overhead #16, ex- 
plain to participants the 
purposes of Part 1 of the 
literacy lesson framework, 
the Read Aloud. 



J 
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Instruction 

Part 2: Fluent Reading 



Overhead #17 



f " N 

• Using Overhead #17 ex- 
plain the importance of 
fluent reading. 

• Point out activities that can 
be used in the “Fluency 
Reading” section of the 
lesson. 

v__ J 
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Fluent Reading 




Fluent reading gives 
children opportunity to: 



feel and sound like 
a real reader 

enjoy reading and 
be successful 

read or reread 
familiar, easy 
books or poems 



Activities for Fluent Reading: 

• share a practiced book or poem with the tutor or 
other children 

• participate in a readers' theater 

• read to a younger child or class 



17 



Group Activity 3 



Overhead #18 



• Guide participants in Group Activity 3. 





of the tutor Re&d-Alouds 
and Children's Fluent Reading 



Activity 3 



When I 
get bigger 
I'm going 
to read 






these. 



— < 



1. Discuss with your group your understanding of the 
purposes and procedures for the tutor read-alouds and 
children's fluent reading. 

2. Read Aloud 

• Thinking of your experiences with children, suggest books you know 
children enjoy but that may be loo challenging for them to read 
themselves. With children, you can call these books “dream books." 
Also list books and poems that you enjoy reading aloud to child ren. 




Ongoing assessment: Did the child understand and enjoy the book? 



3. Fluent Reading 

• List books that are easy and fun for fluent reading and reading at home. 
With children, you can call these books "vacation" books. 

Ongoing assessment: Did the child read smoothly, feel successful, and 
enjoy the reading experience? 



Tf 
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Overhead #19 




Supported Reading 




Supported Reading 



« Is one of the most important components of the session 
and the one for which tutors need the most guidance. 

• Provides opportunities for word identification and 
comprehension practice with an adult for support. 



Should occur with appropriate text. [Use a leveled 
book list like the one in Fountas and Pinnell (1996) 
to get started.! 

19 



Instruction 
Part 3: Supported 
Reading 



• Use Overhead #1 9 to intro- 
duce the steps and sugges- 
tions for supporting children 
through a text. 



• Tell participants they can 
read more about Support- 
ed Reading and choosing 
books in the following 
books: 



- Cunningham, P., & Ailing- 
ton, R. (1994). Classrooms 
that work: They can all read 
and write. New York: Harp- 
er Collins. 



Fountas, I.C., Pinnell, G.S. 
(1996). Guided Reading: 
Good first teaching for all 
children. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann. 



Overhead #20 



Providing Feedback to 

Children's Oral Reading 



During supported reading; 

1. When the reader hesitates or makes an error that 
changes the meaning of the text, wait! Give her an 
opportunity to correct the error. 

2. If the child doesn't produce the word or correct the 
error, offer a prompt from the following list as 
appropriate: 

• Does that make sense? 

• Try reading to the end of the sentence and see if 
you can figure out the word. 

• Do you see a small word or word part that you 
know? 

• Look at the beginning of the word . . . the 
middle . . . the end. 

3. Later, return to the section with the misread word 
and instruct the child in using appropriate word 
identification strategies. 

4. After reading, always remember to note and praise 
self-corrections. Support the child's efforts to 
elaborate on strategies s/he used in making 
corrections. 

20 




Instruction 
Part 3: Supported 
Reading 

/ \ 
• Use Overhead #20 to re- 
view oral reading feed- 
back. 



• Leave Overhead #20 on 
the projector for partici- 
pants to use in Activity #4. 




© 
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Group Activity 4 Overhead #21 



c 



Guide participants in Group Activity 4. 




Practice Providing 
Feedback to Oral Heading 



Activity 4 



Read the following story excerpt. Then examine Juan's oral reading miscues, marked on 
the text. What strategies is Juan using as he reads? Using the information in the Oral 
Reading handout, how would you respond to Juan's reading? How would you use this 
information in planning Juan's reading instruction? r> 

© . . M 
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RyUntC (1987k Henry anj Mud^r: The first hwt. 
New York: Aladdin pjprrtucU. 



Key: 



»c - self-correction 


f\ » insertion 


T » teacher provided 


“ repetition 
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Instruction 
Part 3: Supported 
Reading 



r -\ 

• Use Overhead #22 to give 
examples of questions 
that promote dialogue 
about books. 

• Leave Overhead #22 on 
the projector for partici- 
pants to use in Activity 5. 

• Refer participants to pag- 
es R15 and R16 (Section 
4) for more tools to sup- 
port comprehension 
growth. 

V__ J 




Overhead #22 



res. Texas Center 
fcsL for Reading 

tenguij* Art* 



Building 8c Assessing 

Comprehension 



Tutors choose thoughtful questions. 

For examples: 

• What do you think about the story (or 
text or chapter)? 

• What would you like to ask the author? 

• What do you think will happen next or 
what do you think the next section will 
be about? 

• Do you see any patterns? 

• What was your favorite part or favorite 
character? Why? 

• Does this text remind you of anything 
else you've read? 



22 
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Overhead #23 



Croup Activity 5 



Guide participants in Group Activity 5. 



r 



Choosing Questions for 
Discussaon/Comprehension 



>| 

Activity S 



In small groups, read the ghost story excerpt again and then pose questions that 
might be appropriate for opening discussion of the story. 

Henry had no brothers and no sisters. " 1 want a brother he told his parents . "Sorry," they said. 
Henry had no friends on his street . "1 want to live on a different street," he told his parents. 

"Sorry," they said. Henry had no pets at home. "1 want to have a dog," he told his parents. 

"Sorry," they almost said. But first they looked at their house with no brothers and sisters. Then 
they looked at their street with no children. Then they looked at Henry's face. Then they looked at 
each other. "Okay," they said. "I want to hug you!" Henry told his parents. And he did. 



RyUnt.C. (m7X Henry ,nd Mudgr: Thr/inl hw*. Nrw York: ALuJdin i’ipertiaclut. 




Don't overdo it! Remember to discuss one or two questions per text segment. 

V 




Overhead #24 



43 Tools Cantar 
Jtjk. far Raiding 

Arts 


Possibilities 
for Writing 


Tutors provide multiple opportunities 
for children to write. 


Primary 


Upper Elementary 


• Dialogue journals 

• Pen pal letters 

• Story response 

• Pattern book 
innovations 

• Alphabet books 

• Stories 


• Dialogue journals 

• Pen pal letters 

• Story response 

• Story rewrites and 
endings 

• Readers' theater scripts 

• Research projects 
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Instruction 
Part 4: Writing 




• Using Overhead #24 ex- 
plain to participants the 
kinds of writing that stu- 
dents have done in one 
model of a Literacy Lab. 

• Tell participants they can 
read more about writing 
instruction and assessment 
in Classrooms That Work. 
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Instruction 



Overhead #25 



Part 4: Writing 



fr: ~ 

• Explain to participants that 
the next three overheads 
are samples of literacy lab 
students’ writings; 



• Use Overhead #25 to 
show how students and 
tutors use writing to com- 
municate. 





Dialogue Journals 



Tutors and children keep dialogue journals 
in the literacy lab. The tutor writes a letter 
before the session and the child answers it 
during the session. Omar, age 8, often 
writes about his life outside of school. His 
spelling challenges will be used to plan 
word study instruction. 
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Instruction 
Part 4: Writing 



Use Overhead #26 to 
show participants an ex- 
ample of a student’s writ- 
ing project. 



Overhead #26 




T»XA£ CtTtttT 
Raiding 
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Children Write 
about their Interests 



There are many possibilities for writing that can engage 
reluctant writers in reading, writing, and word study. 
Stephanie, age 9, chose to research and write a biography 
about Selena, a popular Tejana singer who was fatally 
shot. Her introduction is shown below: 
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Overhead #27 



Instruction 



Part 4: Writing 



Children Write 
Text Innovations 

With text innovations, children write their own version of a 
pattern book Or poem, write a new ending to a story. Or change the 
text in another way. This is often less intimidating than starting 
with a "blank page." James's version of "If I Were in Charge of the 
World" is shown below. 

IP I WERE IN CHARGE OP THE WORLD 
by James 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd party all weekend 

Go see all the movies I want to see 

Travel around the world 

And have a giant zoo with endangered species in 
it. 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd rule my school 

Not have to run the mile in gym. 

Have recess all day long 
And leave school at 9 a.m. 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd give all my teachers report cards 
Give the principal detention 
Make the teacher sit out for study hall 
And make the gym teacher do 2,000 push ups. 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd play all day. 

Never have to work again, 

Get all the comic books I want. 

And send my mom and dad to bed. 

Best of all . . . 

I'D BE IN CHARGE OF THE WORLD! 

27 

Viufst J. (19*2). If I were in charge of the t world a*4 other worries. New York: Alhwmim. 





• Using Overhead #27 show 
participants an example of 
a text innovation. 



• Explain that the poem is 
based on “If I Were in 



. Charge of the World” from 
Judith Viorst’s book of the 
same title. 
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Suggestions for General 
Word Study Assessment 
and Instruction 



Purposes of Word Study 



• To help children to examine print, sound-to-letter 
correspondences, spelling patterns, and vocabulary 
concepts through implicit and explicit instruction. 



• To help children with specific challenges as shown in 
their reading, writing, and spelling. 



Steps in Word Study Instruction 



Step 2 

Guided practice 

Step 1 Independent 

Direct instruction P racti ce 
and modeling 

Word Study Focuses On 

Focus 1: Phonemic awareness, spelling patterns, and regular 
sound-to-letter correspondences 
Focus 2: Frequent words which may not have regular spellings 
Focus 3: Meaning relationships 

28 



Step 3 

Application 
in reading 
and writing 



Instruction 
Part 5: Word Study 



♦ Introduce the purposes, 
steps, and focuses of word 
study through the use of 
Overhead #28. 
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Instruction 
Part 5: Word Study 



Use Overhead #29 to 
show participants two ex- 
amples of word study fo- 
cusing on spelling pat* 
terns. 

Refer participants to page 
R17 (Section 4) for exam- 
ples of high frequency 
spelling patterns. 



Instruction 
Part 5: Word Study 



Use Overhead #30 to 
show participants an ex- 
ample of a word study tool. 






Overhead #29 




Texas Center 
for Reading 
* 1 Lhnguage Arts 



Word Stud 
Examining 



pelling Patterns 



A beginning reader will start 
with simple, regular spelling 
patterns. 



A more advanced reader will 
examine more complex 
patterns that may have 
different pronunciations, j \ 
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Overhead #30 




Word Study: 

Learning and Using Common Words 

Many common words are not phonetically regular. To help children remember them, the 
literacy lab students use an alphabetized personal dictionary or "word wall" like Tyson's, 
part of which is shown below. Tyson adds several words per session. His tutor will expect 
him to use these words correctly in his reading and spelling. 
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Overhead #31 



Instruction 
Part 5: Word Study 



Word Study: 

The Importance of 
Meaning in Spelling 



• Meaning plays an important role in spelling as well 
as in reading and writing. 

• Knowledge of meaning and spelling relationships 
makes reading and spelling easier for children 

• Focuses for Meaning/Spelling Instruction include: 

1. Homophones — words that sound 
the same but have different 
meanings and spellings 

2. Simple prefixes, suffixes, and root 
words 

3. (Later): More complex derived 
words, Greek combining forms, 

Latin roots 

• Tutors find materials that support the principles 
learned in word study instruction. 

• Students are held responsible for using what 
they've learned as they read and write. 

31 






• Use Overhead #31 to show 
participants the importance 
of meaning in spelling. 



• Tell participants they can 
find activities and read 
more about word study in- 
struction, including spelling 
patterns, word walls, and 
word study, in: 

- Cunningham, P.M. (1995). 
Phonics They Use. New York: 
Harper Collins. 

- Invernizzi, M., Bear, D„ Tem- 
pleton, S. & Johnston, F. 
(1996). Words Their Way. En- 
gelwood Cliffs, NJ: Merrill. 

J 



Overhead #32 



Group Activity 6 



♦ Guide participants in Group Activity 
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Instruction 



Overhead #33 



Part 6: Checking Out 
Books 




• Using Overhead #33 
guide participants through 
the purposes and proce- 
dures for checking out 
books. 

v ■ J 




Children Check Out 
Books in Every Session 



To get better at reading, children must read, 
read, read. The literacy lab should provide 
books that kids can't wait to read. 



Purposes 

To provide 
appropriate materials 
for classroom and 
home reading 
To increase students' 
experiences with 
books 



Procedures 

Guide children in 
selecting easy, 
interesting books 
Introduce or read the 
book to the child 
Instruct the child to 
read to teacher or 
parents 
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Croup Activity 7 



Overhead #34 



Guide participants in Group Activity 7. 




Issues in Checking 
Out Books 



\ 

Activity 7 



In groups, discuss these issues about take home 
books and voluntary reading. Write your ideas on 
this sheet to share with the large group. 

1. How will you know if books sent home are being read? 



2. What part does student choice play in the take home book decision? 



3. How can students be motivated to read at home? 




4. How can you communicate with teachers to ensure that students have 
appropriate books to read in class? 



5. What are some other challenges that might occur with taking books home? 



V 
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Overhead #35 



Instruction 



Record Keeping: 
A Window on 
Program Success 



Detailed records provide windows on tutor 
effectiveness and learning, student progress, and 
parent and teacher satisfaction with the program. 
These records are kept for every child. 

Assessing tutor effectiveness and learning 

Lesson plans 

Tutor's comments and reflections from lessons 
Supervisors' observational notes of tutoring sessions 

Evaluating student progress 

Lesson evaluations 

Oral reading analysis 

Work samples 

Pre- and post-tests 

Results of school-administered tests 

Booklists 

Examining feedback to and from parents and teachers 

Comments from parents and teachers 
Written progress reports 
Records of teacher and parent contacts 
Booklists for home and school 

Recommendations 35 




Record Keeping 



£■ \ 

• Using Overhead #35 ex- 
plain that record keeping 
forms used in the literacy 
lab are a part of the Work^ 
shop Leader's Guide 
(make copies as interest 
warrants). 

Note: Participants may de- 
velop their own forms or 
use forms from other 
sources. 




Overhead #36 



Texas Center 
for Reading 
and tanguags Arts 




Home-School- 
Tutoring Center 
Connections 



1, Initial: Phone Interviews and 
Letters of Explanation 



2, Ongoing: Weekly Check-Ins 




3« Final: Conferences and 
Progress Reports 



L 

Classroom Observations 



2. Ongoing: Weekly Check-Ins 

3. Final: Conferences 
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Connections: 

Working with Families 
and Schools 




• Using Overhead #36, 



point out the important 
steps the Field-based Lit- 
eracy Lab makes in main- 
taining connections with 
families and schools. 
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Group Activity 8 



Overhead #37 



^ ♦ Guide participants in Group Activity 8. 




— 

Parent and Tutor 
Connections 



\ 

Activity S 



1, Divide the small group up into pairs. 

2. Role pla^j with your partner the following parent/tutor scenarios (be 
sure to change roles): 

• Your child, Juan, has been recommended to the field-based literacy lab, but you 
did not know there was a reading problem. 

• Your child, Janey, can't get home from the lab after school. Tell the tutor how 
concerned you are that Janey get help. 

• Your child, Gilbert, has two younger sisters 
who will need to stay with him during 
tutoring. 

• You speak very limited English: Tell the tutor 
that you will need a translator. 

• Your child, Lucia, shows reluctance to read 
and write. Tell the tutor about your concerns. 

37 
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Connections 
with the Classroom 



Overhead #38 



r 



v. 




Jsing Overhead #38, ex- 
lain to participants that 
upportive classroom in- 
truction is vital for accel- 
srating the progress of 
truggling readers. 




Classrooms That Promote 
Reading Progress for 
Struggling Readers 



Supportive Classroom Instruction is 
Vital for Accelerating the Progress of 
Struggling Readers. 

4 



Supportive Classrooms: 

1. Provide extra instructional time for struggling 
readers. 

2. Provide daily opportunities for struggling readers 
to read easy materials. 

3. Focus instruction on developing independent 
learners who can monitor their own reading. 

4. Provide time for reading practice and 
opportunities for meaningful reading and writing. 

5. Use assessments to plan and modify instruction. 

6. Support the child's work in the literacy lab by 
communicating with the tutor. 
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Establishing a Field-based Literacy Lab 



Overhead #39 



Evaluation 




~\ 

• Using Overhead #39, ex- 
plain to participants the 
various ways a Field- 
based Literacy Lab expe- 
rience can benefit the tu- 
tors and students in- 
volved. 




Overhead #40 



firoup Activity 9 




Guide participants in Group Activity 9. 




r 



Lessons Learned . . . 
Video Time (Part 2) 



Activity 9 




As You Watch . . . 

1, Take a few minutes to jot down your impressions of the field-based literacy 
lab as shown on the video. 

witn your small group, discuss your 
impressions about the following factors: 

Providing a positive, supportive environment to develop 
students' skills and enjoyment of reading. Even the most 
resistant readers want to learn. 

Helping every child to shine and be successful. 

Providing tutors with knowledge about reading and 
writing, continued professional development and 
supervision. There is no quick fix. 

Building caring, supportive relationships with children, 
their families, and their teachers. 

Making reading irresistible. 
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firoup Activity 10 Overhead #41 



Guide participants in Group Activity 10. 



Applying the TEKS in the 
Field-Based Literacy Lab 





Activity 10 ( 



Put what you've learned into context! Consider what you have heard and seen 
about a field-based literacy lab. How does it relate to the TEKs for all learners? 




V 




Lessons Learned: 



Overhead #42 



Closing 




• Conclude the session by 
reading aloud the quotes 
from parents, teachers, 
and children in the “Read- 
ing Club,” the name chil- 
dren gave to the pilot 
project lab. 





T*xmsC*vter 
■for Routing 
, and language Arts 




Reflections from a 
Literacy Lab Parent 
Teacher, and Child 



All of a sudden since she's gotten all this help, she's just 
grabbing books like crazy. She's just grabbing them and 
starting to read and I'm noticing the difference. I mean 
back then she didn't even want to look at a book. 

-Parent of a literacy lab child 



He sees new materials as a 
challenge now and dives 
right in, instead of falling 
into his old behavior of "1 
can't read this; it's too hard." 

-Teacher of a 
literacy lab child 

Well, 1 used to hate reading 
because I would struggle 
so much in reading. I 
think that was the main 
reason. Now I love reading 
because I can do it. I can 
read! 

-Literacy lab child 
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Handouts and 




Texas Center 
-fortReading 
and^language Arts 





The purpose of the intervention 
program described in these 
materials is to provide short-term, 
intensive, one-on-one instruction 
for children who need reading and 
writing help. This intervention is 
designed to help students become 
independent readers and writers 
and be successful in their regular 
classrooms. 
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Texas Center 

fortjjleading 

and language Arts 






Texas Center 
•for^Reading 
andjianguage Arts 




Children's Teacher 

Literature Education 



Instruction and 

Assessment 



Reading 
and Writing 
Processes 



Reading 
Disabilities 
and Learning 
Theory 



Knowledge of 
Intervention 
Programs & 

Strategies 







Introduction and 
Getting Started with Students 
Instructional Framework 
Successes 
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University 

School 

Community 







• Who? 

• What? 

• When? 

• Where? 

• How? 
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Communication with 
Parents and School 





• Professional Development 







Books 

Comics, magazines 
Pen, Paper, etc. 

0 Snacks 
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Tells what students 
know and do with their 
reading and writing. 



Helps teachers 
make instructional 
decisions. 



• Begins the on-going 
relationship between 
tutor and student. 
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• recognize and produce rhymes 

• identify beginning/ending 
sounds in words 

• blend phonemes into words 

• segment words into the 
individual phonemes 
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(con't.) 



WAWI/ MOW / KMOOU 

u/He&e to eesiw pummc 

INSTRUCTION R* THIS SW06NT. 




• concepts about print 

• letter identification 

• word knowledge 

• writing 








0 



• estimate instructional and 
independent reading levels 

• provide directions for instructional 
interventions 

• provide information for compiling 
a profile of students' reading 
ability 
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Texas Center 
-for^eading 
and.Banguage Arts 




jl 


• Initial Assessment is only theJ5eginning„ 






is 

r \ kO 


• Ongoing assessment takes place — 




throughout the lesson. 


\ L 






• Tutors watch and listen for students' 


? ► 


challenges and successes and plan 


> * 


rtrr tn erinstru c 1 1 o n accomiiigly: 




• The use of ongoing assessments helps 




to accelerate students' progress 






> n 


• Examples of ongoing assessment tools: 
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Part 1 


Read aloud by tutor 


Part % 


Fluent reading 


Part 3 


Supported reading 


Part 4 


Writing 


Part S 


Word Study 


Part 6 


Checking out books 



o 

ERIC 



Texas Center 




iguage Arts 





• Creating an enjoyable beginning to the session 

• Providing immersion in book language 

• Strengthening oral language through listening 
and discussion 

• Attending to students' motivations and interests 

• Supporting literacy learning 
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feel and sound like 
a real reader 



enjoy reading and 
be successful 

• read or reread 
familiar, easy 
books or poems 




• share a practiced book or poem with the tutor or 
other children 

• participate in a readers' theater 

• read to a younger child or class 
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The child reads. 



St@p 1 

4k 

The tutor introduces 
the text. 




• Is one of the most important components of the session 
and the one for which tutors need the most guidance. 

• Provides opportunities for word identification and 
comprehension practice with an adult for support. 

• Should occur with appropriate text. [Use a leveled 
book list like the one in Fountas and Pinnell (1996) 
to get started.] 





1. When the reader hesitates or makes an error that 
changes the meaning of the text, wait! Give her an 
opportunity to correct the error. 

2. If the child doesn't produce the word or correct the 
error, offer a prompt from the following list as 
appropriate: 

• Does that make sense? 

• Try reading to the end of the sentence and see if 
you can figure out the word. 

• Do you see a small word or word part that you 
know? 

• Look at the beginning of the word . . . the middle 
. . . the end. 

3. Later, return to the section with the misread word 
and instruct the child in using appropriate word 
identification strategies. 

4. After reading, always remember to note and praise 
self-corrections. Support the child's efforts to 
elaborate on strategies s/he used in making 
corrections. 
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Tutors choose thoughtful questions. 



• What do you think about the story (or 
text or chapter)? 

• What would you like to ask the author? 

• What do you think will happen next or 
what do you think the next section will 
be about? 

• Do you see any patterns? 

• What was your favorite part or favorite 
character? Why? 

• Does this text remind you of anything 
else you've read? 
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Don't overdo it! Remember to discuss one or two questions per text segment. 




Tutors provide multiple opportunities 
for children to write. 




Dialogue journals 
Pen pal letters 
Story response 
Pattern book 
innovations 
Alphabet books 
Stories 



• Dialogue journals 

• Pen pal letters 

• Story response 

• Story rewrites and 
endings 

• Readers' theater scripts 

• Research projects 
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Texas Center 
•for*Reading 
andjSanguage Arts 




Tutors and children keep dialogue journals in 
the literacy lab. The tutor writes a letter before 
the session and the child answers it during the 
session. Omar, age 8, often writes about his life 
outside of school. His spelling challenges will 
be used to plan word study instruction. 
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There are many possibilities for writing that can engage 
reluctant writers in reading, writing, and word study. 
Stephanie, age 9, chose to research and write a biography 
about Selena, a popular Tejana singer who was fatally 
shot. Her introduction is shown below: 





Thte is the. shxy & young 

.VJoman coho dared -Vo bewevc. in a 
dream and had fhe Courage +o 
if Come 'hfU 6 .« 
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With text innovations, children write their own version of a 
pattern book or poem, write a new ending to a story, or change the 
text in another way. This is often less intimidating than starting 
with a "blank page." James's version of "If I Were in Charge of the 
World" is shown below. 

IF I WERE IN CHARGE OF THE WORLD 

by James 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd party all weekend 

Go see all the movies I want to see 

Travel around the world 

And have a giant zoo with endangered species in 
it . 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd rule my school 

Not have to run the mile in gym. 

Have recess all day long 
And leave school at 9 a.m. 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd give all my teachers report cards 
Give the principal detention 
Make the teacher sit out for study hall 
And make the gym teacher do 2,000 push ups. 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd play all day. 

Never have to work again. 

Get all the comic books I want. 

And send my mom and dad to bed. 

Best of all . . . 

I'D BE IN CHARGE OF THE WORLD! 



O 



Viorst, ]. (1982). lfl were in charge of the 




world and other worries. New York: Atheneum. 
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• To help children to examine print, sound-to-letter 
correspondences, spelling patterns, and vocabulary 
concepts through implicit and explicit instruction. 



• To help children with specific challenges as shown in 
their reading, writing, and spelling. 




in 






Step! 

Direct instruction 
and modeling 



Step 2 

Guided practice 

Independent 

practice 



Steps 

Application 
in reading 
and writing 




Focus 1: Phonemic awareness, spelling patterns, and regular 
sound-to-letter correspondences 
Focus 2: Frequent words which may not have regular spellings 
Focus 3: Meaning relationships 
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• Meaning plays an important role in spelling as well 
as in reading and writing. 

• Knowledge of meaning and spelling relationships 
makes reading and spelling easier for children 

• Focuses for Meaning/Spelling Instruction include: 

1. Homophones — words that sound 
the same but have different 
meanings and spellings 

2. Simple prefixes, suffixes, and root 
words 

3. (Later): More complex derived 
words, Greek combining forms, 

Latin roots 

• Tutors find materials that support the principles 
learned in word study instruction. 

• Students are held responsible for using what 
they've learned as they read and write. 
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To get better at reading, children must read, 
read, read. The literacy lab should provide 
books that kids can't wait to read. 



To provide 
appropriate materials 
for classroom and 
home reading 

To increase students' 
experiences with 
books 



Guide children in 
selecting easy, 
interesting books 

Introduce or read the 
book to the child 

Instruct the child to read 
to teacher or parents 
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Detailed records provide windows on tutor 
effectiveness and learning, student progress, and 
parent and teacher satisfaction with the program. 
These records are kept for every child. 

Assessing tutor effectiveness and learning 

Lesson plans 

Tutor's comments and reflections from lessons 
Supervisors' observational notes of tutoring sessions 

Evaluating student progress 

Lesson evaluations 

Oral reading analysis 

Work samples 

Pre- and post-tests 

Results of school-administered tests 

Booklists 




Comments from parents and teachers 
Written progress reports 
Records of teacher and parent contacts 
Booklists for home and school 

Recommendations 35 
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Phone Interviews and 
Letters of Explanation 




. Ongoing: Weekly Check-Ins 




1. Initial: Teacher Interviews and 
Classroom Observations 



3* Final: Conferences 
and Progress Reports 




2* Ongoing: Weekly Check-Ins 

3. Final: 

Conferences 
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that you will need a translator. 

Your child, Lucia, shows reluctance to read 
and write. Tell the tutor about your concerns. 




Supportive Classroom Instruction is 
Vital for Accelerating the Progress of 
^Struggling Readers. 













1. Provide extra instructional time for struggling 
readers. 

2. Provide daily opportunities for struggling readers 
to read easy materials. 

3. Focus instruction on developing independent 
learners who can monitor their own reading. 

4. Provide time for reading practice and 
opportunities for meaningful reading and writing. 

5. Use assessments to plan and modify instruction. 

6. Support the child's work in the literacy lab by 
communicating with the tutor. 
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Building caring, supportive relationships with children, 
their families, and their teachers. 

Making reading irresistible. 
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All of a sudden since she's gotten all this help, she's just 
grabbing books like crazy. She's just grabbing them and 
starting to read and I'm noticing the difference. I mean 
back then she didn't even want to look at a book. 

—Parent of a literacy lab child 



He sees new materials as a 
challenge now and dives 
right in, instead of falling 
into his old behavior of "I 
can't read this; it's too hard." 

—Teacher of a 
literacy lab child 



Well, I used to hate reading 
because I would struggle 
so much in reading. I think 
that was the main reason. 
Now I love reading 
because I can do it. I can 
read! 

—Literacy lab child 
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Don't overdo it! Remember to discuss one or two questions per text segment. 
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Your child, Lucia, shows reluctance to read 
and write. Tell the tutor about your concerns. 
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Establishing a Field-based Literacy Lab 
How to Get Started 



Step #1: Leadership Team 

1. Begin by choosing a director, a trained reading specialist who has worked extensively with strug- 
gling readers. 

2. Select the members of the leadership team: faculty from a local university, such as a professor in 
reading or literacy, the principal and teachers from your school, and members from the community 
volunteer organization, if applicable. 

3. Assess the needs of the students and the school. 

Step #2: The Program 

After establishing the leadership team, the parameters of the literacy lab have to be established. 
These parameters include: 

• Who will the literacy lab serve? 

• What criteria will be used in choosing the students? 

• When will the students be tutored? 

• Who will tutor? 

• Where will the tutoring take place? 

• How many volunteers/tutors are necessary? 

• How will the tutoring sessions be conducted? 

Step #3: Funding Issues 

The cost of running a literacy lab can be quite expensive, especially during the early stages. Grants 
are often the sources for providing the needed funding that is required to begin a literacy lab. Local 
schools may provide revenue for maintaining the lab and providing for the materials and personnel. 
The decisions regarding funding will have to be addressed by the appropriate district and school 
personnel. 

Step #4: Communication with the School and Parents 

1 . Contacting the parents or guardians of potential students with an introductory letter, introducing the 
literacy lab. 

2. Informing about the lab and gaining information about the child through brief phone calls to the 
parents or guardians. 

3. Meeting with the classroom teachers to gain perspective about the student’s reading and writing 
needs. 
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Step #5: Recruitment and Preparation of Volunteers 

1 . Recruit community and university mentors and volunteers, undergraduate education students and 
classroom teachers. 

2. Offer ongoing support and education to the volunteers with tutoring manuals, copies of professional 
literature, inservice opportunities, reflective discussion sessions, and continued supervision. 

Step #6: Materials 

1. Provide texts of all genres, topics and levels. 

2. Take in materials from garage sales, secondhand stores, donations from local businesses, as well 
as book drives at local churches, junior high and high schools. 

3. Make available files, folders, a file cabinet, markers, crayons, pens, pencils, glue, scissors, sta- 
plers, tape, various kinds of paper, shelves, tape recorders, and stop watches. 

4. Provide a light snack. 
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Assessment 



The purpose of literacy assessment is to gather data about childrens' reading and writing so that the 
teacher or tutor can plan appropriate instruction. In-depth knowledge about students’ helps tutors to 
accelerate progress. Two kinds of assessments are used in the literacy lab. Initial assessments of 
reading and writing strategies, word study, and interest help to plan a program and select materials 
that will meet each child’s specific instructional needs. Tutors begin by getting to know the child 
through informal interviews, conversations, book sharing, and observations of children as they inter- 
act with reading and writing. More structured initial assessments consist of early literacy and/or read- 
ing, word knowledge and writing analysis. 



Useful Initial 
Assessments for Getting 
to Know the Reader 




Useful Initial Assessments 
for Getting to Know the 
» " Readers (ce»*U 




Useful Initial Assessments 
for Getting to Know the 
Readers (cw/o 
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A phonological awareness Inventory 
is used to assess the ability to: 

• recognize and produce rhymes 

• identify beginning/ending 
sounds in words 

• blend phonemes into words 
•segment words into the 

individual phonemes 




The Observatiaiial Survey 
(primary) is used to assess: 

• concepts about print 

* letter identification 

* word knowledge 

• writing 




Tha Informal Reading Inventory (pre-primer 
through junior high levels) is vised tot 

• estimate instructional and 
independent reading levels 

• provide directions for instructional 
interventions 

• provide information for compiling 
a profile of students' reading 
ability 



For more information, please see: 

Caldwell, J., & Leslie, L. (1995). Qualitative Reading Inventory-ll. New York: Harper Collins. 

Clay, M. M. (1993). An Observational Summary of Early Literacy Achievement. Portsmouth, 

NH: Heinemann. 

Dynamic assessments in which students read various levels of books with varying levels of instruc- 
tional support, are also used in the initial meetings with the child. Observations of children in their 
classrooms and interviews with their teachers and parents round out the initial assessment process. 

Ongoing or continuous assessments in daily reading and writing aids the tutor in deciding what kinds 
of tasks will help the child make accelerated progress in reading and writing. Instructional plans 
should be modified as needed, based on the child’s continued growth in reading and writing. 

Novice tutors must be given time to work with literacy professionals who can model instruction, an- 
swer questions and provide continued support and guidance. Assessment is no exception. Tutors 
should be involved in every step of the assessment process beginning with observation of assess- 
ments administered by experienced tutors or staff. This modeling process will provide novice tutors 
with the confidence and knowledge to begin to use assessment tools. There are opportunities for 
ongoing assessment throughout the literacy lab lesson. 
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Ongoing 

Assessment 
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Instruction 

In talking to tutors in intervention programs, a common complaint is that there often is not a structured 
framework for lesson plans or a supervisor nearby, so novice tutors are often left wondering exactly 
what to do. Often then, the tutoring session consists of reading aloud, helping with homework, or 
listening to students read. These components are all important but for children to make progress in 
reading, tutors need professional training and continuous guidance from a literacy professional who is 
knowledgeable and experienced in working with struggling readers. 

The Reading Club’s leadership team started with a lesson plan framework based on research and the 
most successful intervention programs and have refined it over the course of the year. Purposeful 
reading and writing are the most important activities in any program so they make up the major portion 
of the lesson plan. The components are student reading in both easy and more challenging materials, 
writing, explicit and implicit word study tied to reading and writing, home reading, and a tutor read- 
aloud. We use the data from assessments to plan the specific instruction for each individual child. 
Most instruction is one-on-one but students and tutors work in teams to allow for interaction around 
literacy activities, including readers’ theater and word games. 

Instructional Components 



Reading aloud 

Reading to children is important throughout a child’s life. As children listen, they hear the sound of a 
fluent reader and they are exposed to a variety of language structures. As the tutor and children talk 
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about the read-aloud the children use and refine comprehension strategies such as predicting and 
visualizing. In the reading club, each session starts with a read-aloud by the tutor. This may be a book 




or poem that the child wants to share with the tutor or a book that she wants to eventually read for 
herself. Reading aloud helps to establish a bond between the tutor and child and starts the session off 
with an enjoyable reading experience. During the read-aloud and discussion, the tutor can assess the 
child's attention span and interests, book choices, responses to books, and oral language skills. 

Fluent Reading 

In fluent reading, the children get a chance to show off their best reading to their tutor or their team, to 
sound and feel like an expert reader. They choose a familiar book or poem, participate in a readers' 
theater about a familiar book, or read a new easy book. We encourage students to share books 
they’ve been reading at home. We also use this time to practice for reading performance parties 
which we have three or four times per year. 



Supported Reading 




In supported reading the tutor guides a child through a book 
that provides just the right amount of challenge. It is vital to 
choose books that are appropriate for the child's skill level 
and that are not frustrating. Children are able to practice known 
reading strategies for word identification and comprehension 
monitoring and try out new ones with an adult right there to 
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provide help if needed. This is one of the most important components of the session and the one for 
which tutors need the most guidance. When the child hesitates or miscalls a word, often the first 
instinct is to jump in and provide the correct word. Contrary to what some may believe, however, 
providing students with the correct word or asking them to sound out an unfamiliar word can be 
unproductive in many situations. 



Reading is a process of making meaning, so comprehension should be the major goal of reading 
connected text. However, asking students traditional quiz-type comprehension questions does not 
help to develop comprehension. Instead, tutors should explicitly model comprehension strategies 
and provide opportunities for students to practice them as they read. Genuine questions that promote 
dialogue about reading are also beneficial. 



Supported Reading 



Stflp 4 

The lulOr ms(U(i 
^ — comprehension. 

The tutor takes a 
running record. 

The child read*. 

Step 1 

The tutor Introduces 

the text. 

Supported Reading 

* J» one of the mott important components of the session 
and the one for which tutors need the most guidance. 

* Provides opportunities for word identification and 
comprehension practice with an adult fnr support. 

* Should occur with appropriate text. {Use a leveled 
book list like the one in FountaS and Pinnell <1996) 
to get started.] 





Providing Feedback to 
Children's Oral Reading 



During supported reading: 

1. When the reader hesitates or makes an error that 
Changes the meaning of the test, wait! Give her an 
opportunity to correct the error. 

2. If the child doesn’t produce the word or correct the 
error, offer a prompt from the following list as 
appropriate: 

• Docs that make sense? 

• Try reading to the end of the sentence and see if 
you can figure out the word. 

• Do you see a small word or word part that you 

■ Look at the beginning of the word ... the 
middle ... the end. 

3. Later, return to the section with the misread word 
and instruct the child in using appropriate word 
identification strategies. 

4. After reading, always remember to note and praise 
self-corrections. Support the child's efforts to 
elaborate on strategies sflte used in making 
corrections. 



For further information, please see: Cunningham, P., &Allington, R. (1994). Classrooms That Work: 
They Can All Read and Write. New York: Harper Collins. 




Building & Assessing 
Comprehension 



Tutors choose thoughtful questions. 

For examples: 

* What do you think about the story (or 
text or chapter)? 

■ What would you like to ask the author? 

* What do you think will happen next or 
what do you think the next section will 
be about? 

• Do you see any patterns? 

• What was your favorite part or favorite 
character? Why? 

■ Does this text remind you of anything 
else you've read? 
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Writing 

Tutors and children keep dialogue journals in which the tutor writes a letter before the lesson and the 
child reads and answers it during the lesson. Many students also engage in writing projects about a 
topic of their choice. With the projects we can focus on reading, writing, and word study while re- 
searching a topic of interest. 



Ii£s2r 


Possibilities 
to Writing 


Tutors provide multiple opportunities for 
children to write. 


Primaru 


IIt>t>cf Etementamj 


* Dialogue journals 

* Pen pal letters 

* Story response 

* Pattern book 
Innovations 

* Alphabet books 

* Stories 


* Dialogue journals 

* Pen pal letters 

* Story response 

* Story rewrites and 
endings 

* Readers' theater scripts 

* Research projects 
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Dialogue Journals 



Tutors and children keep dialogue journals 
in the literacy lab. The tutor writes a letter 
before the session and the child answers it 
during the session, Omar, age 8, often 
writes about his life outside of school. His 
spelling challenges will be used to plan 
word study instruction. 
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Children Write 
about their Interests 



Many pottibilitici for writing ttut can engage reluctant writert in 
reading, writing, and wurd nudy. Stephanie, age 9, chore to 
research and write a biugraphy about Selena, a pupular Tejana 
ringer whn wan fatally rhot. Her introduction ia iKawn brluw. 
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Children Write 
Text Innovations 



With text innovations, children write their own version of a 
pattern book or poem, write a new ending to a story, or change the 
text in another way. This is often less intimidating than starting 
with a 'blank page.' James's version of 'If I Were in Charge of the 
World' is shown below. 

If I SIU IN CHAJUJ* Of THI WORLD 
by Janes 

If I were in charge of the world, 

I'd party all weekend 

Co see all the racrvlea 1 want to ace 

Travel around the world 

And have a giant zoo with endangered apeclea in 



It I were in charge ot the world. 

I ’ d rule ray achoof 

Not have to run the mile In gym, 

Hava receaa all day long 
And leave achool at 9 am 

It I were in charge ot the world, 

I’d give all ray teachera report carda 
Give the principal detention 
Make the teacher alt out tor atudy hall 
And make the gym teacher do 2,000 puah up*. 

It I were in charge ot the world, 

I'd play all day. 

Never have to work again. 

Get all the conic booka I want, 

And aend ray non and dad to bed. 



Beat ot all . . . 

I'D BE IN CHARGE OF THE WORLD! 
wa-itiwa 
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Word study 



Word study takes place throughout the lesson as students read and write but many children also need 
explicit instruction in how words work. The children’s writing and spelling challenges often are the 
focus for both implicit and explicit word study instruction. In addition, we use word games and re- 
search-based approaches such as Patricia Cunningham's “Making Words" to help the children learn 
how letters and sounds are put together to form spelling patterns and words. 




Suggestions for General 
Word Study Assessment 
and Instruction 



Purposes of Word Study 



To Help Children lo examine print, snund-lo-letler 
correspondences, spelling pallerns, and vocabulary 
concepts through implicil and explicit instruction. 



To help children with specific challenges as shown In 
their reading, writing, and spelling. 



Steps In Word Study Instruction 

[ SUp t 

I Application 

Step i In reading 

Cuided practice Jnd wri,m 8 

St»i Independent 

Direct instruction P racl,cc 
and modeling 

Word Study Focuses On 

Focus 1: Phonemic awareness, spelling patterns, and regular 
sound-lo- letter correspondences 
Focus 2: Frequent words which may not have regular spellings 
Focus 3; Meaning relationships 



Word Study: 

Examining Spelling Patterns 



A beginning reader will start 
with simple, regular spelling 
patterns. 
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n 



w 



A mnre advanced reader will 
examine more complex 
patterns that may have 
different pronunciations, a 
“ *rrVa 

tkmL I 
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Word Study: 

Learning and Using Common Words 



Many rnmroon words arr not phonetically regular. To hetp children renremher them, the 
literacy lab students use an alphabetized personal dictionary or 'word wall* like Tyson's, 
part of which is shown below. Tyson adds several words per session. His tutor will expect 
him to use these words cnrrectjy in his reading and Spelling. 
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Word Study: 

The Importance of 
Meaning in Spelling 



* Meaning plays an important role in spelling as well 
as in reading and writing. 

» Knowledge of meaning and spelling relationships 
makes reading and spelling easier for children 

* Focuses for Meaning/Speliing Inslructlon Include: 

1. Homophones — words lhat sound the 
same but l\ave different meanings 
and spellings 

2. Simple prefixes, suffixes, and root 
words 

3. (loiter); More complex derived 
words, Greek combining forms, 

Latin roots 

* Tutors find materials that support the principles 
learned in word study instruction. 

» Students are held responsible for using what 
they've learned as they read and write. 




For more information, please see: 

Cunningham, P. (1995). Phonics they use. New York: Harper Collins. 

invernizzi, M., Bear, D., Templeton, S., & Johnston, F. (1996). Words their way. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Merrill. 
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Checking out books 

An important part of each session is helping children to choose and check out books to read in their 
classrooms and at home. We use our own experience as well as leveled book lists to organize our 
library by genres, topics and difficulty level. 






Children Check Out 
Books in Every Session 



To gel better at reading, children must read, read, 
read. The literacy lab should provide books that 
kids can't wait to read. 



J Purposes 


Prereforci \ 


■ To provide 


Guide children ill U 


m appropriate materials 


selecting easy, 


ft for classroom and 


interesting books l 


g home reading 


Introduce or read the 


m To increase students' 


book to the child Ij 


Jj experiences with 


Instruct the child to read TL 


U books 


to teacher or parents Tk 







Helping Children to Choose Appropriate Books 

Vacation (easy, familiar): 

I have read the book several times before 

I understand the book 
I understand almost all of the words 
I can read it smoothly and with expression 

Just Right (some challenges but someone can help me): 

I understand most of the book 

The book is new or pretty new 

I can read some of the book smoothly and I only have a few trouble spots 
There are only a couple of words on each page that I’m not sure of 
Someone can help me with the book 

Dream Books (too difficult to read on my own): 

There are many words I don’t know 

My reading is choppy 

I would like someone to read the book to me 




* The terms “vacation," “just right," and “dream" are borrowed from Roller & Fielding, Variability, not disability. 
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I am confused about what is happening in the book 

From Ohlhausen, M., & Jepsen, M (1992). “Lessons from Goldilocks: Somebody’s Been Choosing My Books 
But I Can Make My Own Choices Now!" The New Advocate, 5, 36. 



Performance 

Several times during the year, the Reading Club holds performance parties in which the children show 
off their reading and writing for their families, teachers, and friends. Children and tutors perform 
readers’ theater, original writing, poems or songs, and read stories. 
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Forms for Assessment, Instruction, and Record-Keeping 



1. Reading Club Interview. Use an interview to begin building an ongoing relationship between the 
tutor and the student. It is also a valuable practice for tutors to share their answers. 

2. Self-Monitoring Sheet-Thinkalong. Teach this strategy to support comprehension monitoring. 

3. Commonly used comprehension strategies. Select appropriate strategies as you model think- 
aloud for your students. Focus on one at a time, but remember to use a variety in the course of 
your insttruction to assure that a child has a repertoire of stratetgies to meet the demands of 
various reading materials and ocntexts. 

4. High Frequency Rimes and Syllables. Use this form as a resource for developing word study 
activities. 

5. Reading Club Booklist. This form documents books read during tutoring sessions, and provides 
a record of progress. 

6. Reading Club Home Reading Calendar. In addition to providing documentation for books read 
at home, this form promotes parent involvement. 
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Reading Club Interview 



Name: 



Age: Grade: Teacher:. 



1 . What is your favorite thing to do? 

2. What is the easiest part of school for you? 

Hardest? 

3. If you could be anything, what would it be? 

4. If you could go anywhere, where would you go? 

5. What kind of stories do you like to listen to? 

Read by yourself? 

6. What is your favorite book? 

Author? 

Magazine? 

7. Are you a good reader? 

Why or why not? 

8. Why do people read? 

9. How often do you read at home? 

Who reads with you at home? 

10. What is the best thing about you? 

1 1 . If you could win any award, what would you most like to win? 

12. With which skills and strategies would you like help? (check as many as apply) 





letters of the alphabet 




meaning of words 




reading aloud 




remembering what you 
read 




understanding what you 
hear 




reading faster 




reading directions 




finding books that you 
like 




knowing what to do 
when you come to a 
word you don’t know 




handwriting 




writing good sentences 




writing interesting 
sentences 




spelling 




how to read for 
information 




blending sounds of 
letters together into 
words 
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Self-Monitoring She et-Thinkalongs 



Thinkalong 


Always 


Sometimes 


Never 


1 know when 1 don’t understand 
something. 








1 ask myself questions to 
understand the text. 








1 make a picture in my mind to help 
me understand the text. 








1 reread to help myself understand. 








1 personalize the ideas and relate 
them to my own experiences. 1 
think about something 1 know that 
fits into the new information. 








1 reread when 1 don’t know what a 
word means. 








Sometimes 1 predict what 1 will read 
about next in the text. 









Name: 



Date: 



From Reading Comprehension: Seif-monitoring strategies to develop independent readers by Susan M. Glazer , 
published by Scholastic Professional Books. Copyright © 1992 by Susan M. Glazer. Reprinted by permission of 
Scholastic Inc. 
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Commonly Used Comprehension Strategies 



• Always ask “does this make sense?” 

• Predict what will come next. 

• Check predictions to see if you are right. 

• Reread to see if that helps you understand. 

• Read ahead to see if the author gives information that 
will help you. 

• Ask why the author is giving you this information. 

• Draw comparisons between the text and your own life. 

• Connect new information in the text to what you already 
know. 

• See if an unfamiliar word may be related to a word that 
you know. 

• Stop and see if you can state the author’s major point. 

• Explain why the author is using this order to present 
information. 

• Substitute a known word that makes sense for an 
unknown word. 

• Make sure you understand how drawings and tables go 
with text. 

• Ask how this information relates to earlier information. 



Note. From Roller So What’s a Tutor to do? (d. 106), by Cathy Roller, 1998, Newark, Delaware: International 
Reading Association. Reprinted with permission. 



High Frequency Rimes and Syllables 



-ab 


cab 


-e 


me 


-ice 


mice 


-0 


no 


-op 


mop 


-ack 


tack 


-ea 


sea 


-id 


lid 


-oad 


toad 


-ope 


rope 


-ad 


sad 


-eak 


beak 


-ide 


ride 


-oak 


oak 


-ot 


pot 


-ade 


made 


-eal 


seal 


-ie 


pie 


-oat 


goat 


-ound 


round 


-ag 


bag 


-ean 


bean 


-ig 


pig 


-ob 


Bob 


-out 


shout 


-age 


page 


-ear 


ear 


-ight 


night 


-ock 


lock 


-ow 


cow 


-ail 


nail 


-eat 


eat 


-ike 


bike 


-od 


rod 


-ow 


crow 


-ain 


train 


-ed 


bed 


-ill 


HI 


-og 


dog 


-own 


clown 


-ait 


wait 


-=-ee 


-bee 


-im 


him 


-oice 


voice 


-oy 


toy 


-ake 


cake 


-eed 


seed 


-ime 


time 


-oil 


boil 






-al(l) 


ball 


-eel 


wheel 


-in 


pin- 


-oin 


coin 


-ub 


sub 


-ale 


whale 


-een 


green 


-ine 


nine 


-oke 


joke 


-uck 


duck 


-am 


ham 


-eep 


jeep 


-ing 


ring 


-old 


gold 


-ug 


rug 


-ame 


name 


-eet 


feet 


-ink 


pink 


-ole 


mole 


-urn 


gum 


-an 


pan 


-ell 


bell 


-tion 


action 


-oil 


roll 


-un 


sun 


-and 


sand 


-en 


ten 


-ip 


ship 


-one 


bone 


-ture 


future 


-ap 


map 


-end 


send 


-ish 


fish 


-ong 


song 


-us(s) 


bus 


-at 


cat 


-ent 


went 


-it 


hit 


-ook 


book 


-ut 


nut 


-ate 


gate 


-et 


net 


-ite 


kite 


-ool 


school 






-aw 


saw 






-ive 


five 


-oom 


broom 


-y 


cry 


-ay 


hay 






-ive 


give 


-oon 


moon 


-y 


sunny 



Teacher Note: The onset is the beginning consonant(s) and the rime is the part from the vowel onward. 
(e.g v hop: h - onset, op - rime; skip: sk - onset, ip - rime) 




Note. From “Word building: A strategic approach to the teaching of phonics," by T. G. Gunning, 1995, Reading Teacher. 48. p.487. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Reading Club Book List 



Tutor: 

Child: 



Pate 


Book Title 


Author 


R* 


F* 


S* 


Pages 

Read 




















































































































































































































































































































































* The letter refers to the section of the lesson in which the book was used 
(R=Read aloud by tutor: F=Fluent reading; S=Support reading) 
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Reading Club Home Reading Calendar 
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Supervisors write notes directly on the backs or margins of the tutors’ lesson plans (see example below). In addition, as 
supervisors observe tutoring sessions, they make anecdotal records on self-stick labels. The labels are kept in a 3-ring 
binder with a section for each tutor. This notebook provides program supervisors with an on-going record of the tutors’ 
progress, and documentation of areas in which tutors need more instructional support. 





Example of form for assessing tutor effectiveness and learning. (See Record Keening 
exejjjead* p . 35 ) 



Rubric for Reading Club Read-aloud 



Activity Qescnptign 

The Reading Club read-aloud can be: 

• a short story 

• a chapter or several pages from the beginning of a chapter (e.g., you may read a 
chapter from a new book which you will be using for your supported reading lesson) 

• several poems and/or jokes 

• a segment from an information text that is interesting to your child, but perhaps to difficult 
to read independently. 

1. Preparation/plannina : 

• Have you chosen your read-aloud selection in advance and practiced it? 

2. Choice of text : 

• Is it appropriate for your child's interest (will it be engaging?) 

• Is it at an appropriate level for your child’s listening comprehension (e.g., is it 
something worth thinking and talking about; can your child understand it with 
your support?) 

• Is it a good length for a short read-aloud (e.g., not more than 5-10 minutes)? 

3. Before, during and/or after the reading : 

• Do you read with appropriate expression and fluency? 

• Do you engage the child with the meaning of the text before, during, and/or after the 
text?* 

‘With an information text, this can mean finding out what the child already knows about the 
subject and asking what they learned. With a story or chapter book, it can mean asking 
prediction questions or other appropriate questions. With either, it can mean discussing one 
or two vocabulary words. 



************************ 



Monitoring/Feedback 

It is essential that the coordinator/supervisor monitor the read-aloud component of the 
lesson and provide feedback to tutors. The form on the next page may be used. 
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Feedback Form for Read-aloud Activity 



Description 


Comments 


Preparation/planning 




Choice of text: 

• Engaging 

• Matches child’s listening 
comprehension 

• Appropriate length 




Your reading: 

• Expression and fluency 

• Appropriate supporting and 

• Monitoring understanding 
before, during, and 
after reading 





Family 

Connections 




Family connections are important to the success of the "Reading Club." 

Our parents have been involved in many ways: 

• Providing information about their child through formal interviews 

• Providing transportation to and from the Reading Club 

• Attending special "Open Houses" to become familiar with the Reading Club program 

• Supporting child's home reading by helping to complete the home reading calendar 

• Communicating regularly with the tutor through informal meetings as they pick up 
their child and via notes and phone calls 

• Supporting tutor's efforts at home by playing games, singing songs, practicing flash 
cards and providing opportunities for writing such as keeping a journal or writing 
grocery lists 

• Observing during tutoring sessions 

• Participating in reader' s theater performances with children and tutors 

• Celebrating learning by attending our end-of-semester performance parties 

We encourage you to think of additional ways to involve parents in your programs: 
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This is an example of an application form. (See Initial Contacts . 
overhead #36) 




Application for University of Texas 
Reading Club 



The Reading Club provides a program for young children in grades 1 through 3 who are struggling with 
reading and writing. Children will be assessed and provided an individualized instructional program. Tutors 
will be University students supervised by University professors and staff. The program will begin January 28, 
1999, and continue on every Tuesday and Thursday afternoon from 3:30 - 5:00 p.m. through May 4. The 
following information will help us to match your child with a tutor and to assist the tutors and staff in developing 
the best program possible. Feel free to attach any information you think would be helpful. You will be notified 
by phone about your child’s placement. Placement is limited to 15 students. 

Identifying Information 

Child’s Name: Age: Birthday: 

Parent or Guardian's Name: 



Address: 

Home Phone: ( ) Work Phone: ( ) 

Work Phone: ( ) 



In case of emergency contact: 



Background Information 



relationship 

relationship 



L 1 

X l 



Describe your child’s difficulties with reading. 



Does your child have difficulty with writing? If so, describe your concerns. 



What is your child's attitude toward reading and writing? Does your child experience significant frustration 
with reading and/or writing at school or at home? 



FRir 
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Application for University of Texas Reading Club (page 2) 



What are your child’s learning or social strengths? 



Are there medical conditions of which we should be aware? 

Tell us about your child’s special interests or hobbies (e.g. what child likes to do at home, sports, clubs, 
classes). 

List any favorite books (including books you read to child). 

School History 

Preschool experience: 

School experience: 

Current grade: School: 

Teacher(s): 

Is the school aware of the child’s difficulties? Yes | | No | | 

Does your child receive any extra help in the classroom 

or from reading specialists in the school? Yes | | No | | 

Explain: 

Has your child been referred for special education by the school or by you? Yes | | No | | 

Explain: 

Who will pick up your child after tutoring? (List name and relationship) 




Texas Center for Reading and Language Arts 
College of Education • University of Texas at Austin 



SZB 210 • Austin, TX 7S712 
Phone: 512-232-2320 
Fax: 512-232-2322 
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This is an example of a permission form. (See Initial Contacts, overhead #36) 



January 16, 1999 

In the Fall of 1997, Allison Elementary began a new program with The University of 
Texas at Austin to strengthen children's successes in reading and writing. Your 
child's teacher believes that s/he would benefit from our program called the Reading 
Club. Children will be tutored after school on Thursdays from 2:45 - 4:10 beginning 
on January 28, 1999. As a member of the Reading Club, your child will be asked to 
read and have his/her Reading Club calendar signed each evening. Reading at home 
is an important part of your child's Reading Club participation. 

Please sign and return the permission form on the bottom of this page, if you would 
like for your child to participate in the program. 

We ask that you plan to join us for an open house to meet your child's tutor. 

Come to the Reading Club!! 

Thursday, January 28, 1999 
3:00 p.m. 

Meet your child's tutor and see 
the Reading Club 



Cut along this line 

My child , has my permission to be tutored in the after- 

(full name) school Reading Club at Allison Elementary. 

Parent/Guardian signature: 

Please print name: 

Telephone: home work 

Transportation: (check one) 

I will pick up my child at 4:10 in the school library. 

My child will walk home from the Reading Club 

With whom will your child walk home after the Reading Club? 

We look forward to working with you and your child. If you have any questions, 
please call the school at 414-2004 and leave a message for the Reading Club. 

Jo Worthy, Misty Sailors, and Kathryn Hooper 
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All communications are translated for Spanish-speaking parents. This is an example of a 
permission form in Spanish. (See Initial Contacts, overhead #36) 



16 de enero de 1999 

Durante el otono de 1997, la escuela Allison Elementary en conjunto con la 
Universidad de Texas en Austin comenzo un programa para reforzar el exito de los 
estudiantes en la lectura y la escritura. La maestra de la clase de su hija/o la/o ha 
recomendado para que asista al Club de Lectura porque piensa que podra 
beneficiarse del programa. Cada jueves, el Club de Lectura se reunira en la biblioteca 
de Allison de las 2:45 a las 4:10 de la tarde, empezando el 28 de enero del ano 
2000. Como participante del Club de Lectura, le pedimos a su hija/o que lea cada 
tarde y que un adulto revise y firme su calendario de lectura cada noche. Leer en 
casa es una parte importante en el desarrollo de su hija/o. 

Si quisiera que su hija/o participe en el programa, por favor llene y regrese la forma 
otorgando su permiso al final de esta hoja. 

Por favor queremos que venga a visitarnos. 

Venga a la biblioteca 
el jueves, 28 de enero a las 3:00p.m. 

Conozca a la tutora de su hija/o 
y al Club de Lectura 



Corte siguiendo esta Itnea 

Mi hijo/a , tiene permiso para participar en el program "Club de 

(nombre y apellido) Lectura", de la escuela Allison Elementary. 

Firma del padre/tutor: 

Por favor, escriba su nombre: 

Telefono: Casa Telefono: Trabajo 

Transportacion: (marque una opcion) 

Voy a recoger a mi hijo/a a las 5:10 en la biblioteca. 

Mi hijo/a va a caminar a la casa despues del Club de Lectura. 

dCon quien caminara su hija/o a casa despues del Club de Lectura? 

Estamos anticipando trabajar con su hija/o. Si tiene alguna pregunta o si quisiera 
saber mas informacion sobre el programa, llame por favor a Allison Elementary al 
414-2004 y deje un recado para el Club de Lectura. 

Jo Worthy Misty Sailors Kathryn Hooper 
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This is an example of a tutor/parent initial contact interview. (See Initial Contacts ■ 
overhead #36) 



Initial Parent Interview 
Part I. Information about the Reading Club 

Hello, is this Mrs./Mr. or ( 's mother/father?). My name is 

. I’ll be your child’s tutor in the Reading Club at Allison 

Elementary. Do you have a few minutes to talk or should I call back later (when would be 
a convenient time)? 

First, the reading club starts next Wednesday. The first time, we would like for you to 
come to the library at 4:00 to meet us and see the Reading Club. On all other 

Wednesdays, the club will go until 4:10. Will you be picking up or 

will he/she walk home? will be bringing home a form that you need to 

sign and send back right away with your permission for him/her to stay. If your don’t 
return this form, he or she can’t participate in Reading Club. 

Every week, will be bringing books to read at home. He/she needs to 

read the books with you or tell you about them and you or another adult in the family 
needs to sign the reading calendar that will be coming home. 



Part II. Questions about Child 

Now I’d like to ask you a few questions to help me get to know . 

1 . Tell me about him/her. What does he/she like to do after school and on the weekends? 

2. What kinds of things is interested in (e.g., animals, sports, etc.)? 

3. What is ’s favorite kind of book or magazine to read? 

4. Tell me about ’s reading. What information has your teacher shared 

about his/her reading at school? 

5. Is there anything else you’d like me to know about ? 



Part III. Closing Conversation 

Will you be able to come early next Wednesday (at 4:00) to pick up so we 

can show you the Reading Club? 

Let me give you my phone number in case you need to talk with me. It was so nice to 
talk to you and I’m really looking forward to meeting you and . 

*Note: Write down any specific questions parents ask about their child’s reading abilities. 
Explain that you will be glad to address their questions as you learn more about the child. 
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This is an example of our informal parent contact form. Tutors may keep them in a log 
format. (See Onoo/no Contact, overhead #36) 



Record of Informal Parent Contacts 
Date: 

Tutor: Student: 

With Whom Did you Speak? 

Form of Contact (circle): note in-person phone 
Summary: 



Date: 

Tutor: Student: 

With Whom Did you Speak? 

Form of Contact (circle): note in-person phone 
Summary: 
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These are examples of tutor/parent notes. We recommend sending notes home after each tutoring session . (See Ongoing Contact, overhead #36) 
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This is a sampie of a progress letter from a tutor to a parent , sent home about midway 
through the semester program . This tutor and parent had a close relationship . The 
parent visited the Reading Club on several occasions and understood the terms the 
tutor used in this letter . We stress the need for our tutors to consider their audience , 
and to carefully explain terminology and activities as needed . ( See Ongoing Contact 

overhead # 36 ) 



Dear Mrs. — , 

I just wanted to tell you how much I am enjoying working with Violeta. 
She is such a delightful girl with a real knack for reading. It is obvious how 
much she enjoys reading, which I think is great because it shows her interests 
and curiosity for learning. 

I want to update you on what Violeta and I have been doing together 
in Reading Club. We began with reading one book together at the club and 
sending one book home. Now she always requests two books to take home. 
In our work together we focus on fluency, comprehension, and reading 
unfamiliar words. For supported reading during our tutoring sessions, Violeta is 
reading The Chocolate Touch by Patrick Skene Catling. We have been using 
this book to focus on comprehension and vocabulary, as well as enjoyment. 

To focus on fluency we have been working with Reader's Theater 
which are play-scripts based on different books we have in Reading Club. 
Violeta will be 3 or 4 characters and I will play 1 or 2 and we act out the book 
while reading the script. She really enjoys this. In fact, I think I may have 
created a monster! She enjoys it so much that each time we meet she asks 
me, "When are we doing more Reader's Theater?" So far, we have read 
Arthur's Vacation and Arthur's Teacher Trouble from the Arthur series, as well 
as The Teacher from the Black Laaoon by Mike Thaler. I'm excited about her 
enthusiasm because while it is a fun activity, Reader's Theater is a great tool 
for improving fluency in reading. She really gets into the different characters 
by assigning each character a different voice and by "acting it out with her 
voice" using different inflections. I encourage her to continue with Reader's 
Theater. 

The extra book she is bringing home after each session is for pleasure 
reading. I feel by giving her books she enjoys for pleasure, Violeta will 
continue to be interested in reading and want to read more. She has been 
reading about 3 or 4 times a week (on average) which is a great beginning! I 
would like to challenge her to read 5 times a week because the more she 
reads, the more her fluency and comprehension will increase. If you have any 
ideas on how to encourage her to do this, I would love to hear from you! 

I need to make you aware of one important issue. Violeta is having a 
hard time remembering to bring her materials to the Reading Club. Her 
calendar, while signed for the month, is not completed or initialed each day 
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she reads and she has been forgetting to return books. I have been sending 
home a checklist of things to do and bring for our next visit together. So far, 
it has not been that helpful for her. Do you have any ideas that could help 
her remember these materials? Would it help if I called on Tuesday nights to 
remind Violeta to bring her things? I would like to talk with you about 
increasing the amount of reading she does at home and helping her 
remember her materials. 

We would love for you to come visit so you can see first hand what 
Violeta and I do together in Reading Club! I know that as involved as Violeta is 
in Reader's Theater, she may like for you to see her in action. 

Violeta is so enthusiastic about reading! It is a real pleasure spending 
time with her and I look forward to more fun together in the Reading Club. If 
you have any questions or concerns, please feel free to call me at my home. 
My number is 232-2310. 

Sincerely, 



Jennifer 
Reading Tutor 



This is an example of a running record of all the books a child reads. We send it home at the end of the semester. 
This provides a wonderful record of the progress made. (See Final GoniasL overhead #36) 



Stephanie’s Book List 



At the Reading Club: 

The Three Little Pias and the Fox 
The Beast in Mrs. Rooney’s Room 
The True Storv of the Three Little Pigs 
Catwinqs 

American Girl: Meet Kirsten 
The House that Drac Built 



At home: 

It’s Halloween 

In a Dark Dark House 

Little Witch’s Big House 

Eeek! Stories to Make You Shriek 

The Teenv Tinv Woman 

The Scarv Book 

The Spooky Halloween Party 

Fox on the Job 

Who’s There? Over 100 Classic Knock Knock Jokes 

The Gingerbread Bov 

Your Dad’s Just Like Mv Dad 

Eeek! Stories to Make You Shriek 

Clifford the Small Red Puppy 

Arthur’s Halloween 

Whv Bennv Barks 

Old Turtle’s Knock-Knock Jokes 

Henrv and Mudoe and the Happy Cat 

Yummers. too. 

Clifford the Small Red Puppy 
The Cut-ups Crack up 
Clifford Wants a Cookie 
Clifford’s Family 
Clifford’s Christmas 
The Best Teacher in the World 
Miss Marv Mack 
The Littles Take a Trip 
Zap! I am a Mind Reader 
Great Grandpa’s in the Litter Box 
Eeek! The Mummy’s Gold 
Garfield’s Christmas 



Note: The books presented in the lists on pages 36 and 37 are provided as examples from two of our 
students and do not in any way represent recommendations for their use. 
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A sample book list to be given to parents at the end of the tutoring semester. (S£S Final Contact, 
overhead #36) 



A Summer Book List for Tyrone 

Tyrone, a fourth grader, loves animals, sports, and scary stories, as well as jokes 
and humorous poetry. He was able to independently read books ranging from 2 nd to mid 
3 rd grade reading levels, depending on his interest and familiarity with the subject matter. 
He particularly enjoyed Nate the Great books and read all of the books in the series. The 
following book list was created to offer Tyrone a wide range of choices based on his 
interests and reading ability. These books can be found in the school and public libraries 
and in local book stores. 

Poetry and Joke Books. Joke books (there are hundreds available on a range of reading 
levels) 

• Puffin Easy-to-Read Series tFishv Riddles . Snacev Riddles . Buggy Riddles , etc.) by 
Katy Hall & Lisa Eisenberg 

• 696 Sillv School Jokes and Riddles by Joseph Rosenbloom 

• Crack-Ups: A Very Sillv Joke Book by Mik Brown 

• Why Did The Chicken Cross the Road? By Joanna Cole & Stephanie Calmenson 

• Scared Sillv! A Book for the Brave by Marc Brown 

• poetry by Jack Prelutsky and Shel Silverstein. 

Series Books (ranging from easy to more difficult) 

• Fox series by Edward Marshall 

• Fairy tale retellings by James Marshall 

• Nate the Great mysteries by M. W. Sharmat (Tyrone may choose to enjoy some of his 
favorites) 

• Horrible Harry series by Suzy Kline 

• Henrv and Mudge series by Cynthia Rylant 

• Cam Jansen mystery series by David Adler 

• Fiction sports books by Matt Christopher (choose the easier series) 

• Eeek! Stories That Make You Shriek (each book is written by a different author) 

Information books. There are many wonderful, informative nonfiction books available 
for young readers today. Encourage Tyrone to choose nonfiction books of interest. 
Support him in his efforts to select books on an appropriate reading level. 

• Basketball’s Greatest Players by S. A. Kramer. New York: Random House. 

• Eyewitness Juniors Amazing animal series. New York: Knopf. (Tyrone will need 
some support with these. 

• Extremely Weird animal series. Santa Fe, NM: John Muir. 

• Biographies of famous sport figures (Michael Jordon, Kobe Bryan, etc.) by Richard J. 
Brenner 

Read aloud books. Tyrone enjoys hearing books read aloud. His favorites this year 
were Sports Illustrated for Kids and Scary Stories to Tell in the Dark by Alvin Schwartz. 
Please continue to read these aloud to Tyrone and he will soon be able to read them on 
his own. He may want to hear his favorites again or let him help you pick out new ones. 
Have fun! 
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